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Present Economic Distress 
Pastoral Address by the Archbishops and Bishops of New Zealand. 
THE CAUSES OF OUR PRESENT TROUBLES 


E are living in difficult times. A wave of financial de- 

pression is passing over the world. Business is stag- 
nant; unemployment is the lot of millions, and there are 
millions who have little between them and starvation. Hap- 
pily, thank God, our own Dominion is not affected to the 
same extent as other places. 

All this is going on in the wealthiest countries which 
have within their boundaries immense resources, abundant 
supplies of food, of material for clothing and housing, and 
of all things necessary or useful to support life for their 
people, not only in comfort, but even in luxury, were they 
being properly utilized. 


THE Economic SYSTEM 


What is the reason for such a state of affairs to-day? It 
would seem that the industrial economic system, like the 
great machine that it is, has got beyond the control of those 
who guide it. There can be no question but that it has 
failed and failed miserably in our times to promote a fair 
and equitable distribution of wealth, or even to ensure reg- 
ular and constant employment for all those willing and 
anxious to work. It is at the best like all things human, an 
imperfect and faulty system. But its worst feature is that 
it leaves itself open to manipulation by selfish and crafty 
men against the interests of the people. 

The world-wide trouble of to-day is not due entirely to 
a faulty machine. Such depressions have been recurring 
in the wealthier countries with greater frequency during the 
last half century. They do not cause themselves. Behind 
every one of them is a human act, or rather a series of 
human acts. 


A FAtsrE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


A certain policy, or might we call it a philosophy of life, 
has for years past controlled the business world. It has 
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been proclaimed by its followers and votaries as a heaven- 
sent system, which would make for the real progress and 
betterment of humanity. But, examined in the light of 
facts, it is a system which has made the wage-earner a part- 
time worker on an insufficient wage, while it has allowed 
the sources of wealth to flow into the hands of a gradually 
diminishing minority of the people. 

It has proved itself a system, which to be frank, is built 
on greed and injustice, “so that,” in the words of the great 
Pope Leo XIII, “a small number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor a 
yoke little less than that of slavery itself.” 


WEAKENED RELIGIOUS FIBER 


And the evil has been further intensified by the fact that 
not only the great and powerful, but the masses of men 
have to a large extent, turned away from God and neglected 
His Law. There has been a weakening of the religious fiber 
in almost every country. Yet the root of our present eco- 
nomic and industrial difficulties is a moral one, and unless 
men face this fact, all the remedies that are being suggested 
in the Press and on the platform, will turn out to be mere 
palliatives—a putting off of the evil day, and the next world 
depression will be a more frightful one than the present. 

You cannot divorce economics from the moral law, and 
still continue to have prosperity, peace and happiness 
amongst the nations. 


REMEDIES FOR EXISTING EVILS 


Now the Christian religion is the custodian and inter- 
preter of the moral law, and in its teachings will be found 
the only remedies for the evils which afflict us to-day. 


RETURN TO CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
Forty years ago the great Pope Leo wrote: 


On this subject we need but recall for one moment the examples 
recorded in history. Of these facts there can not be any shadow of 
doubt: for instance, that civil society was renovated in every part 
by the teachings of Christianity; that in the strength of that renewal, 
the human race was lifted up to better things; that it was brought 
back from death to life, and to so excellent a life that nothing more 
perfect had been known before, or will come to be known in the ages 
that have yet to be. If this beneficient transformation, Jesus Christ 
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was at once the First Cause and the Final End; as from Him all 
came, so to Him was all to be brought back. And if society is to be 
healed now, in no other way can it be healed save by a return to 
Christian life and to Christian institutions. (On the Condition of the 
Working Classes.) 


These words are even more applicable to-day than they 
were forty years ago, and if man, both rulers and the ruled, 
would pay heed to them, the outlook would be a more hope- 
ful one. There must be a change of heart, not only amongst 
those who control the destinies of nations, but amongst the 
people themselves. 

All must acknowledge their mistake in seeking elsewhere 
than in God and the observance of the Christian precepts 
their real prosperity and true happiness in life. 


THE GOVERNMENTS’ PART 


Governments should check by wise laws the exploitation 
of the people by the great and powerful. They should aim 
at bringing about a better distribution of wealth, for in- 
stance, by developing the land, which contains the real riches 


of the country, and by encouraging the private ownership 
of small businesses and industries. 

And, above all, let rulers and people agree to bring back 
God and religious teaching into the schools wherein the 
young are trained, and from which they are at present ban- 
ished. For you can not have a religious people without 
Christian education. 


THE Famity; INDIVIDUALS 


Then again, the Christian family must be restored to its 
proper status; and all practices which tend towards the 
loosening of the marriage bond, or to degrade its sacred 
nature and frustrate its true purpose, should be discouraged 
by those in power as well as by all lovers of their country. 

Let women also pay more attention to their proper sphere 
of life, which many nowadays are in danger of deserting, 
with unfortunate consequences for the home and family, and 
ultimately for the race. 

Let more thrift and economy be practised by all, espe- 
cially in regard to certain kinds of pleasure and amusements 
which bring with them neither health, happiness, nor pros- 
perity. 
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A Spirit OF FAITH NEEDED 


Of course, we know full well that such changes can not 
be brought about by artificial or political means alone. They 
must be the product of a spirit of faith. They presuppose 
in the majority of men a living practical faith in the teach- 
ings of Christianity,—in a word, they demand a civilization 
which acknowledges the rights of God in the public life of 
the State. 

We exhort our Catholic people to be the foremost in 
giving an example of this change of heart and attitude 
towards life. Though others are concerned with the soluticn 
of the social and economic problems which face the world, 
Catholics have opportunities in the matter that others have 
not. We have the voice of the Church, which proclaims 
definitely and clearly the teachings of the Gospel and of the 
natural law. These, if followed by all, would end the 
trouble. 

In our own times, from Leo XIII down to our present 
illustrious Pontiff, Pius XI, this teaching has been insisted 
upon time and again. 

The more educated of our people should give heed to 
the words of Pope Pius and strive to acquire an intelligent 
grasp of the principles of our holy religion on all these 
questions. 

With this object in view, it might not be out of place 
to urge upon Catholic societies, young men’s clubs, and the 
like, to form reading circles and study clubs. 

Being yourselves “instructed in the way of the Lord,” 
you can help others to a better knowledge of much that will 
be useful in acquiring a true idea of the causes and remedies 
of the world trouble. Every Catholic should consider it his 
duty to foster and spread the truth. 


Co-OPERATION ALL RouND 


Let our people, then, be ever ready to co-operate with 
the State and public bodies in their efforts to ameliorate 
distress and afford relief to those in need. They should 
take a greater interest in our own charitable societies, such, 
for instance, as the St. Vincent de Paul Society, which, be- 
cause of its long and world-wide experience, can be of great 
help in the present emergency. Nor must our people forget 
the duty of giving alms according to their means. 
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This is one of the best ways in which to help. 

We are but the stewards of the material goods that we 
possess, and we are bound to share them if necessary, with 
others less fortunate than ourselves. “According to thy 
ability be merciful,” says Holy Scripture. “If thou have 
much give abundantly: if thou have little take care even so 
to bestow willingly a little” (Tob. iv, 8). And again: “He 
that soweth in blessings shall also reap in blessings” (II Cor. 
ix, 6). 

In helping the less fortunate, you will be helping your- 
selves, and making of yourselves better Christians. It will 
foster in you a greater love of your fellow-men, as well as 
make you more grateful to God for what you have, and 
more appreciative of His blessings. “He that giveth to the 
poor shall not want” (Prov. xxviii, 27). 

Employers must endeavor to show every consideration to 
their employees at the present time. Let them remember 
that the latter are not mere machines or commodities, but 
human beings, like themselves, and deserve to be treated as 
such. Those higher up must share in the sacrifices that will 
be necessary. Employees are not to forget that they have 


duties and serious obligations to those who employ them. 
But if both sides are prepared to give and take and strive 
to act towards each other with justice and charity, more 
harmony and good fellowship will prevail, and these things 
are invaluable helps in every crisis. 


CatHotic BUILDING ENCOURAGED 


We desire that our parishes and religious institutions 
should put in hand even sooner than had been intended any 
building schemes in contemplation, provided such works 
are justified by the needs of the place, and that the financing 
of them is within their power. In this way, a useful con- 
tribution can be made towards solving the evil of unem- 
ployment. 

Finally, all classes and sections of the community should 
be convinced of their obligation to do their part in bringing 
about an improvement in the conditions of the country, not 
only material, but spiritual. Let all resolve to work unitedly 
for the greater good of the Dominion. In union there is 
strength, and perhaps never before in our history has united 
effort been more necessary. 
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CONFIDENCE IN Gop’s PROVIDENCE 


As Pope Leo XIII reminded us forty years ago, the 
Church is not so wholly occupied with the spiritual con- 
cerns of men that she has no time to think of their material 
welfare. 

It is the will of God that men should live in a material 
world, and have to take account of their temporal needs. 
Therefore it is that we felt moved to address you, and 
while drawing attention to some of the causes of our present 
troubles and suggesting remedies, at the same time utter 
words of hope and confidence in the future. While it is 
true that we have not here a lasting city, we are all bound 
to strive to make this world a happier and a more pleasant 
place to live in. 

Let us have complete confidence in the gracious Provi- 
dence of God, Who feedeth the birds of the air, and without 
Whose heed not even “a sparrow falleth on the ground.” 

In spite of the present unfavorable conditions, we can 
look with courage and hope to a lifting of the clouds. Were 
we to judge only according to nature, there might not seem 
much reason for optimism in regard to the future. The best 
of business organizations cannot, indeed, be expected to 
solve successfully everyone of the many problems now fac- 
ing them. But grace has always surprises in store; the light 
and force of the Holy Spirit working independently in 
human hearts, and through our prayer and good example, 
can effect results beyond our hope of achieving. 

Wherever there is true and living faith, reason returns 
to men, and with it a better chance of overcoming our diffi- 
culties. 

We, therefore, earnestly exhort you all to invoke fre- 
quently during these days, the aid of the Holy Spirit that 
He may deign to enlighten and strengthen the minds and 
hearts of those responsible in high places for the govern- 
ment of the Dominion, and guide them and all the people 
committed to their care in the ways of peace and prosperity. 





The Survival of the Papacy 


A radio address by the Reverend Laurence K. Patterson, S.J., 
delivered over Station WLWL on August 19, 1930. 


‘hae survival of the Papacy is a unique phenomenon. 
Why is it that the Holy See carries on century after 
century? Faced by crisis after crisis, assailed by every pos- 
sible kind of danger, confronted by every conceivable variety 
of enemy, the Papacy, as a moral power, never dies; it en- 
joys a vitality and a power of recuperation unique and un- 
paralleled in history. This is not controversy but history. 

What are the facts in the case? Many years ago the 
perennial vitality of the Papacy aroused the admiring won- 
der of Macaulay, ardent Protestant though he was, and 
caused him to write that famous passage in which he pre- 
dicted that the Roman Church “might still exist in undi- 
minished vigor, when some traveller from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s. 

Dr. Harnack, the eminent German scholar who died last 
May, was, to put it mildly, no friend to the papal claims; 
yet he concedes that the Papacy “began to function com- 
pletely about the year 200.” Of course, Catholics do not 
accept this statement as it stands; we see the origin of the 
Papacy in Our Lord’s promise to St. Peter: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the Gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it.’ We see the Papacy 
in the New Testament; we see it functioning in Pope St. 
Clement’s letter to the Church of Corinth at the end of the 
first century and in other memorials of the infant Church 
which have come down to us. But I simply intend to con- 
sider the meaning and significance of the historical fact 
granted by the German scholar: the Papacy has “func- 
tioned” for seventeen centuries. 


THE First Crisis 


The Papacy rose to predominance under the sway of the 
Roman Empire. Where is the Roman Empire to-day? 
Though it stretched from the Rhine and the Danube to the 
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sands of Sahara and from Gibraltar to the Euphrates, 
though founded by the genius of a Caesar and consolidated 
by the skill of an Augustus, it crashed to ruin in four cen- 
turies. To Horace and his contemporaries the “grandeur 
that was Rome” seemed indestructible; yet it collapsed. 
undermined by internal corruption and assailed from with- 
out by the barbarian tribes of the North. The Roman 
emperors sought to crush the infant Church by a cruel series 
of persecutions; they failed; and from the crash of empire 
the Papacy and the Catholic Church emerged with undi- 
minished vigor. Here is the first great crisis surmounted by 
the Papacy. It survived the attack of the greatest empire 
ever reared by the genius of man; it converted that empire 
to Christ; it survived the ruin of that mighty organism; 
and it played the leading part in converting and civilizing 
the barbarian tribes who swarmed into the provinces once 
united and ruled by the majesty of Rome. 

It is possible to trace only a few of the perils encoun- 
tered and surmounted by the Papacy in its long career. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries the Holy See passed 
through a hundred years of seeming decadence. The turbu- 
lent nobility of Rome sought to enslave it, and strove to 
make the popes their puppets, while throughout Europe 
feudalism threatened to corrupt and to secularize the entire 
hierarchy. Baronius, the great Church historian, writes 
that Christ seemed “asleep in the ship” during this iron age. 
But after a period of darkness the Papacy rose to unsur- 
passed splendor when Hildebrand, Pope St. Gregory VII, 
assumed the tiara. He was, perhaps, the greatest of St. 
Peter’s successors. He restored the Papacy to its moral lead- 
ership over Europe; he confronted with dauntless courage 
the tyranny and violence of the Teutonic Emperor; he broke 
the chains of feudal domination which were throttling the 
Church; and though dying in exile because “he loved jus- 
tice and hated iniquity,” Hildebrand rallied round him all 
the higher spiritual forces of Europe in a great and success- 
ful struggle “to make the Church free and to keep her pure.” 


THE GREAT SCHISM 


Pass over three centuries. We find the Papacy at Avig- 
non enduring a “Babylonian captivity” for seventy years. 
Throughout Europe the popes were considered, and with 
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some reason, as being dominated by the power of the French 
Crown. Then came the most dangerous crisis in Papal his- 
tory, the Great Schism of the West. For forty years, two, 
and finally three sets of claimants struggled for the tiara. 
The Roman pontiffs thundered against the claimants at 
Avignon, and vice versa; sincere men and even saints were 
found in both obediences; the horror and scandal caused 
to the faithful baffle description. Men began to despair of 
the future of the Papacy. Yet from this danger, more peril- 
ous than the sword of persecution or the onrush of bar- 
barian hordes, the Papacy emerged vigorous and unimpaired. 
In 1415 the schism was ended by the Council of Constance; 
peace was restored to the distracted Church, and all Europe 
united in hailing Pope Martin V as the successor of St. 
Peter and the Vicar of Christ upon Earth. 


REFORMATION AND REVOLUTION 


The Reformation in its initial onset swept half of Europe 
from allegiance to the Holy See and threatened its power 
in most of those countries which remained faithful to the 
Church. A generation after Luther raised the standard of 
revolt Scotland, England, Scandinavia, most of Germany and 
Switzerland, and much of Holland had renounced the Cath- 
olic Faith; while in Poland, Hungary, and France, Prot- 
estantism was strong and developing. But then the tide 
turned. The Council of Trent defined and clarified Cath- 
olic doctrines denied by the Reformers and also improved 
and systematized Church discipline; and thus the counter- 
Reformation began. By the end of the sixteenth century 
large portions of Germany, and all of Hungary, Poland, 
and France were won back to the Faith; Protestantism in 
Europe had been driven back to those regions from which 
it has never since emerged. An army of missioners carried 
the Catholic Faith to the forests of South America and the 
islands of the East; again to quote Macaulay, “the con- 
quests of the Roman Church in the new world compensated 
her for her losses in the old.” 

The French Revolution caused another great crisis in 
Papal history. During the eighteenth century free thought 
undermined the faith of large sections among the cultured 
classes of Catholic Europe. The sneering ridicule of Vol- 
taire, the sentimental rationalism of Rousseau, the militant 
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atheism of Diderot, and of a host of writers who adopted 
their views dominated European literature and thought for 
two generations. Men regarded the Papacy as moribund, 
as a “medieval survival” destined to disappear in the light 
of modern thought. Then came the great cataclysm of the 
French Revolution and in its wake the Napoleonic whirl- 
wind. The Europe of the old regime was shattered from 
turret to foundation stone. But when the storm had passed, 
the Papacy emerged, not weakened and dying, but more 
powerful than before. 


REVIVAL 


The nineteenth century was marked by a great Catholic 
revival and by a steady development in the moral influence 
and spiritual prestige of the Holy See. A host of great 
writers arose to champion its claims. Chateaubriand, De- 
Maistre, Gorres, Veuillot, Balmes, Donoso Cortes, New- 
man, our own Brownson, Schlegel, Pastor, Jannsens, to 
mention but a few, vindicated the historical position of the 


Holy See and stressed its role in the development of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The movement for the unification of Italy terminated in 
the seizure of Rome by Italian troops in 1870 and in the 
consequent loss of temporal power by the Holy See. But 
we have seen this most unfortunate situation remedied in 
our own time by the Lateran Concordat. This concordat is 
a striking proof of the increasing prestige of the Papacy. 
Indeed, the Great War and its consequences have resulted 
in a notable increase in the moral influence of the Papacy. 
This is recognized throughout Europe by men of all parties 
and creed. Dean Inge, for example, declares that the fu- 
ture of Europe may be a struggle between “Papalism” and 
Communism. The historian of a century hence will regard 
the year 1914 as a turning date in history similar to 1789 
or to 1517—that is, as the end of one era and the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in world development. Institutions 
come and go, sceptres and crowns crumble to dust, the Czar 
of Russia is murdered in his prison, the proud Empire of the 
Romanoffs crashes to ruin, the German Kaiser flees into 
exile, but the Papacy emerges from another world crisis 
with undiminished vigor and vitality unimpaired. 

What is the secret of its power? Why is it that the 
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Roman Pontiffs can hold sway over the minds and hearts of 
320,000,000 Catholics, gathered from all nations and races, 
and dwelling in every clime and upon every continent? 
What is the explanation of the marvellous vitality of the 
Papacy? Why does it survive crisis after crisis and on- 
slaught upon onslaught? The sword of persecution, the 
crash of barbarian invasion, the grasping hand of feudal 
encroachment, the rending wound of schism, the onrush of 
the Reformation, the storm of the French Revolution, the 
attack of Napoleon at the zenith of his power—these are 
but some of the crises from which it has emerged with un- 
diminished and even increased power. 


THE FINGER oF Gop 


Now the power of the Papacy is moral, not physical. It 
rests upon the willing obedience of many millions of men. 
It transcends national boundaries; it is universal, it is Cath- 
olic in its scope. What is the secret of its power? The old- 
fashioned Protestant had his answer; to him the Pope was 
anti-Christ. He thus conceded that no natural causes 
could account for the survival of the Papacy. Few men to- 
day would offer this explanation. But the problem remains. 
The non-Catholic historian must either ignore the problem 
or attribute the survival of the Papacy century after cen- 
tury and through crisis upon crisis to purely natural causes. 
But the enigma appears to remain, and the riddle seems un- 
answered. It is at least a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration by all men of good will. To the Catholic the 
survival of the Papacy is a striking proof of its divine insti- 
tution. The “finger of God” is upon it. It has survived the 
ruin of the Roman Empire, the shock of barbarian invasion, 
the collapse of medieval culture, and a score of other crises 
precisely because it has been sustained by the arm of the 
Most High. 

The survival of the Papacy is indeed a unique phenome- 
non in world history; it has no parallel. The late Dr. Bury, 
formerly Professor of Modern History in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, concludes his ‘Lectures on the Papacy in the 
Nineteenth Century” with this sentence: ‘The fact 
which gives us most cause for thought is that the Pa- 
pacy, based as it is on medieval ideas, has maintained its 
moral power and influence in an atmosphere which is re- 
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pugnant to it.” Dr. Bury was a rationalist. Men of his 
school of thought must answer the enigma. It is easy to 
brand the Papacy as “medieval,” but why does it survive 
the wreck of that culture which, it is claimed, brought it 
into being? Why does it ever confront new situations, new 
crises, new problems with undiminished vitality? Why does 
it survive shocks which have laid low mighty empires and 
splendid civilizations? Many times have its enemies pro- 
claimed the impending death of the Papacy, but it ever 
emerges from periods of peril with increased vitality and 
renewed vigor. Here is the perennial miracle of history, 
this ‘‘survival of the Papacy,” in which is made manifest the 
fulfillment of the promise made nineteen centuries ago upon 
the lake shore of Tiberias: “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the Gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 


A Reserve for the Future 


A talk on Marriage delivered by Marguerite Sullivan at the 
Graduation Exercises of St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent Station, N. J., June, 1931. 


WANT to say a little to you to-day about the immediate 
future. In a few months or a few years all of you will 
drift imperceptibly or plunge across the shadow line that 
separates youth from maturity, and find yourselves en- 
meshed in a tangle of events in which decisions are forced 
on you, and no alternatives offered. During the breathing 
spell that most of you will have between the end of school 
and the beginning of whatever will be your life work, you 
have opportunities to choose among conflicting aims, and 
the decisions you will make are both important and diffi- 
cult. I intend, therefore, to talk to you about marriage. I 
am doing this because I believe that for the average woman 
as well as for the average man a successful marriage is the 
greatest single factor in the fashioning of a balanced, happy, 
satisfying life. 

I know that in any consideration of marriage love may 
seem to you the first, last, and most important element. It 
is not only important; it is necessary. My courage may be 
great in even approaching the subject of marriage, but I 
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shall not become expansive on this topic of love. You may 
refer to the poets of the sixteenth, seventeenth—the -poets 
of any century—and select your favorite passages. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s verse, “My needle swerves abruptly 
to your North,” seemed one of the best lines in her recent 
sonnet sequence. I am tempted, however, to mention one 
ancient poet. When Odysseus greeted Nausicaa, he men- 
tioned (in addition to other good wishes) a husband with 
whom she should live in glorious like-mindedness. There is 
probably as little of that to-day as there was in Homer’s age. 
However, if the like-mindedness exist in essentials, wide 
difference in temperament or in opinions afford perhaps the 
necessary dramatic relief. That is one reason why a mar- 
riage to one of a different religion may be such a dangerous 
experiment. It adds one more serious difficulty to an al- 
ready hazardous enterprise. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


When a young man finds work that he likes and puts all 
his energies into doing that work well, he is preparing him- 


self in the best possible way for a successful marriage. He 
knows that before he can marry he must be able to provide 
for the upkeep of a home. It is the duty of a girl as well 
as of a man to prepare herself for making her marriage suc- 
cessful. When girls think of marrying, they have in mind 
certain necessary qualifications in any possible husband. Of 
course, when they meet the man they like, these requisites 
are modified or changed completely. However, the require- 
ments were there. 

How many of you, I wonder, have any set of require- 
ments for yourselves? You have all thought of the proba- 
bility of a future marriage. Have you ever considered seri- 
ously the qualities you yourselves would be bringing to this 
most complicated, terrible, and beautiful of human relation- 
ships? I ask you to do so, whether the right man be wait- 
ing for you to accept an engagement ring or be absent from 
your farthest horizons. 

Those of you who contemplate an early marriage may be 
eager to prepare yourselves for new responsibilities. Don’t 
limit yourselves to the study of cooking. A friend of mine 
once said of cooking, “All you need is a book and a brain.” 
But the proper making of a house into a home is a compli- 
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cated and difficult business. A comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject would require a knowledge of such varied 
studies as architecture, chemistry, physics, sewing, phar- 
macy, dietetics, textiles, not to mention some knowledge of 
furniture, rugs, silver, etc. As you know, there are people 
who devote their lives to a study of each of these subjects. 
Fortunately, comprehensive knowledge is not expected of us 
What we want to know of any and all of these things can 
be found in books. The ability to locate and make use of 
books should be one of our principal assets. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


In the keeping of a house, as in other affairs, theoretical 
knowledge is most valuable when accompanied by practical 
experience. By practical experience of keeping house | 
mean actual knowledge of housework. You may know the 
duties of one maid or the respective duties of two or more 
maids; you may know how rooms should be cleaned, how 
menus should be planned, how dinners should be cooked; 
but until you have tried without maids to go through all 
the duties of a housekeeper’s day, you will never know sure- 
ly what you can and should expect from the people who 
serve you. You will be either foolishly generous, and your 
servants will take advantage of you, or unreasonably de- 
manding, and they will evade the demands. This may seem 
foolish to you, but I honestly believe that a girl when she 
marries should take care of the work in her own house until 
she has acquired an adequate, if not expert, knowledge of 
its every department. Even though it may not be possible 
for you to get a complete knowledge of housework while you 
are in your parents’ homes, every odd bit that you do ac- 
quire will be valuable to you later on, and for every bit of 
research in this direction your mothers will be grateful. 

Equally important to the careful running of the house- 
hold is the management of the funds that keep it going. Do 
you know anything about the management of money? Some 
of you, I am sure, never give it a thought. You simply 
make a raid on the paternal wallet when funds are low. It’s 
a glorious way, but unfortunately it does not last. We live 
in an age in which money is important—if only to be able to 
dismiss it from our minds and turn our thoughts to higher 
things. Money spent wisely, even for enjoyment, need never 
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be regretted, but money thrown away is an error of which 
most of us are guilty and which most of us live to deplore. 


THE ART OF SPENDING 


In this respect the poorer girls are more fortunate than 
the wealthy ones. The financial worries of their parents 
have developed in them a sense of the value of money which 
will be of help to them all their lives. Men have respect 
for money because they earn it; women should respect it 
because they are the ultimate spenders of most of the 
money earned. A man must provide the family income, 
but a woman has the equally difficult job of dispensing it 
well—of stretching a small income to cover all the neces- 
sities of life and a few of the amenities, or of spending a 
large one wisely and with suitable provision for the future. 
If you have not the art of spending money wisely, this is a 
particularly good time in your lives to acquire it. You may 
do this by learning just how much it costs you to dress, by 
making an effort to live comfortably within your allowance, 
and by an intelligent effort to study the distribution of ex- 
penses in your parents’ homes. 


VALUABLE ASSETS 


The problem of the girl who is going to earn her own 
living for at least a time is harder; and yet there are many 
ways in which a little prevision will increase her ability to 
make her marriage happy. The kindness, patience, self- 
restraint, and understanding which she acquires in teaching, 
for example, will be splendid preparation for the discipline 
of married life, and there are many other fields offering 
work which has a direct connection with the home. Archi- 
tecture, interior decorating, the remodeling of houses, the 
selling of real estate, work in department stores—all these 
occupations should provide valuable knowledge to the fu- 
ture homemaker. For the girls who want to write employ- 
ment on a newspaper, a magazine, in a publishing house, or 
in the advertising business offers an opportunity of acquir- 
ing skill in work that may be carried on to a limited extent 
after marriage. 

The girls who enter business offices should find _" to 
put on file for future reference. The carefulness about small 
expenses that characterizes some of the busiest offices, the 
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reserves for depreciation which are scrupulously written off, 
and particularly the ability to achieve order through organ- 
ization—all these provide suggestions most valuable to the 
future homekeeper. We all know that being a good house- 
wife is not the same as being a good wife, but it helps. 
Whatever you do, whatever profession you enter, the mere 
fact of earning your own living and living on what you earn 
is in itself splendid. 

Living, as you have, for four years with girls of different 
types, you have, no doubt, acquired a good deal of skill in 
the art of pleasing people, of making your neighbors like 
you. Working for strange employers and with other em- 
ployees will increase that skill. You will learn more of the 
art of being pleasant and agreeable, without becoming the 
Timid Soul pictured in Webster’s cartoons. And in this way 
you will improve yourself in the art of adapting your per- 
sonality to that of another and yet of retaining your own 
individuality. I say improve, not perfect, and the measure 
of your improvement may well be the measure of your mar- 
ried happiness. 


A PROBLEM 


After a few years of earning your own living and earn- 
ing it well, you may be confronted by an extremely difficult 
decision. You may find yourself drifting toward a marriage 
with someone whose earnings are not much greater than 
yours. You have grown to love your sense of economic in- 
dependence. You cherish your freedom. You have become, 
perhaps, a little selfish. Hesitate a long time before you re- 
fuse to marry because you may be a little poorer by so do- 
ing. The life of an unmarried woman is inevitably lonely, 
and only the greatest soul can live such a life without suc- 
cumbing to its narrowness. I know the world has need of 
these great souls, and their lives of unselfish service to others 
form an immeasurable endowment for the good of human- 
ity. Be very sure, though, before you choose such a life 
that you are fine enough to live it successfully. 

Finally, you will hear it said that a college education is 
wasted on the girl who marries. If I believed that for one 
moment I should be ashamed to address a class of college 
women. I am convinced that a good education (and by that 
I do not mean merely college) is more important to a woman 
than to a man. Men have so many more opportunities for 
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carrying on their education after school is over. A married 
woman with a young family often leads a life more clois- 
tered than that of many nuns. It is most important that 
she have within herself resources for her own entertainment. 
The actual joy of physical work may be due to the mental 
freedom we possess while doing it. Those of you who love 
books may find yourselves planning stories at the same time 
that you are scrubbing paint. What matter that in the eve- 
ning you are too tired to write out the story you have 
planned? The actual product might have been distinctly 
second-rate. As planned in your mind, it is perfect and 
forever safe from the sneers of critics. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


As your children grow up, there will be many times 
when your confidence in your own education will help you 
to decide questions in regard to theirs. You will guide them, 
and yet not deprive them of all proper freedom; and when 
they no longer need your care, you will be able to call upon 
those same mental resources which you needed when they 
were babies and through them to provide for yourself a con- 
tented and useful, rather than a lonely or an interfering 
old age. 

In talking to you about marriage I have tried deliberate- 
ly to confine myself to a few practical and utilitarian as- 
pects of the affair. I feel that you do not need me to tell 
you that no career is more absorbing, more varied, more 
filled with the sense of accomplishment than that of being 
mistress of a home. Wifehood and motherhood still remain 
the Great Adventure for the majority of women. 


The Lost Sense of Values 


Paragraphs from a Commencement Address delivered by Representa- 
tive James M. Beck, of Pennsylvania, former Solicitor 
General of the United States, at Loyola University, 
Chicago, June 10, 1931. 


T staggers the imagination to conceive what our civiliza- 
tion could be, with all the facilities of modern invention, 
if the people devoted the potency of enthusiasm to worthy 
objects of a lasting value, No age has ever presented a 
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more inviting opportunity to the young man in the choice of 
values than the present. And yet, while life in the twentieth 
century is infinitely varied and complex and, measured by 
dynamic power, is more colorful than in any preceding age, 
unfortunately the development of dynamic power is not the 
great end of existence. Indeed, the incalculable multiplica- 
tion of mechanical power may only tend to intoxicate man. 
I do not seek to minimize the epoch-making conquests of 
the forces of nature, which have taken place within the life 
of those now living. In dynamic power man has become the 
superman. 

Like Prometheus, he has attempted to take the fire of 
omnipotent forces from heaven for his own use. He out- 
flies the eagle with his aeroplane and has conquered the 
depths of the sea with his submarine, while with the magic 
of the radio, he has conquered time and space in the trans- 
mission of intelligence. His dynamic power has increased 
a thousand-fold since I graduated from college fifty-one 
years ago, but it may be well to remember the wise words 
of possibly the greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo, 
Rodin, who wrote in 1904, as follows: 


It may be replied that the inventions of science compensate for 
this deficiency [the neglect of the fine arts], but these inventions are 
almost exclusively, if not quite, a mere increase in the power of 
bodily senses and faculties, the telegraph in that of the tongue, the 
telephone in that of the ear, the railway in that of the legs, the 
photographic science in that of the eye; and these inventions leave 
in ignorance the more intellectual part of the individual. Your por- 
trait can be taken, your voice boxed up. This is extraordinary, but 
the soul which commands, the god which is in the head, is forgotten. 


Indeed, the great enigma of our time, which, like the 
riddle of the Sphinx, we will solve or be destroyed, is, ‘““Has 
the increase in the potential of human power through 
thermo-dynamics been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the potential of spiritual power?” If not, then 
our boasted progress may be likened to a great wheel, which, 
by the centrifugal force of ever-accelerating speed, may go 
off at a tangent and wreck the entire machine. Some of us 
have seen in the great war that unprecedented catastrophe, 
for as man slowly pulls himself out of that gigantic wreckage 
and again slowly recovers his consciousness, he has begun to 
realize that mechanical power is not necessarily progress. . . . 

Thus far I have tried to trace the operation of a moral 
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“Gresham’s Law” in the tangible agencies of man, but the 
same effect can be found in the infinite realm of the intan- 
gibles and these latter are of far greater importance than the 
misuse of material agencies. In the intangible world we see 
the same tendency of baser qualities to supplant the better. 
Thus, in our mechanical civilization, we overvalue quantity 
and greatly undervalue quality; we overvalue automatic 
efficiency and undervalue individual craftsmanship; we over- 
value speed and undervalue sureness; we overvalue com- 
plexity and undervalue simplicity; we greatly overvalue play 
and undervalue work; we overvalue standardization and 
undervalue creative originality; we overvalue knowledge and 
undervalue wisdom (they are not synonymous); we over- 
value rights and undervalue duties; we overvalue political 
institutions and undervalue the duty of the citizen, for we 
talk much of Constitutions and forms of government, while 
the truth is, as Carlyle said of his own country many years 
ago, that if you want to reform England, you must begin 
by reforming each Englishman. 

To sum it all up, we overvalue the material and the tem- 
poral and undervalue the spiritual and the eternal. If, by 
reason of this lost sense of values, the average man, as a 
citizen, a worker, a home-builder, a thinker, is steadily de- 
teriorating in the fibre of his character, then all the splendor 
of the outward achievements of man, much of which we 
inherited from past generations, cannot compensate for the 
deterioration of the individual. If, on the contrary, the 
individual is each day rising to greater heights of spiritual 
development, then even though all the outward material 
splendor of our civilization were to dissolve and, “like an 
insubstantial pageant faded leave not a wrack behind,” 
nevertheless, there would be real progress because in the last 
analysis, the fate of the individual is the fate of society... . 

The old Latin proverb is that you cannot dispute con- 
cerning tastes, which are thereby treated as merely a matter 
of individual caprice, but we can and should dispute con- 
cerning tastes, for the ultimate fate of a civilization de- 
pends upon a true sense of values... . 

If man today has what I have elsewhere called the 
“moving-picture brain” and, with thousands of worthless 
objects passing daily across the screen of his mind, is no 
longer capable of continuous thought on serious subject, 
then this may be partly due to the terrific impact of a 
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mechanical civilization upon human character. Only in re- 
cent years have thoughtful men begun to appreciate the 
tremendous effect, both for good and evil, that the machine 
has had upon human character. No one can gainsay that 
it has lifted men to a higher level of material comfort and 
has given to him facilities which have indeed made of him 
a potential superman. It now seems equally clear that the 
machine has also had a prejudicial effect upon the spiritual 
side of man’s nature. It has debased his sense of values 
in giving undue importance to mere acceleration and facili- 
tation, or, in other words, the power to do things quickly 
and more easily. Certainly it has destroyed the just equi- 
librium between work and leisure and there is no greater 
menace to human society than the present objective of a 
mechanical civilization to work less and play more. If there 
were any assurance that, with lengthened hours of leisure, 
man would employ them wisely, we could welcome the ma- 
chine as a gift to man of infinite beneficence, but who can 
truly say that these ever-lengthening hours of leisure are 
wisely spent? The palmy days of Imperial Rome, when from 
its seven hills it ruled the world, began to end when the 
youth of Rome idly spent their time in lolling about the 
baths of Caracalla or viewing the sports of the arena from 
the galleries of the Coliseum. 

All this would be very pessimistic and possibly unfitted 
to a joyous Commencement occasion did I not hasten to 
suggest that it is always within the power of man to combat 
this debasement of the true values of human life. He is 
still, subject to the Divine will, “master of his fate and cap- 
tain of his soul” and the great object of education is to 
develop in each individual a truer sense of values. If edu- 
cation fails to do that, it has wholly failed. If it succeeds, 
it has made a contribution of inestimable service to human- 
ity. It is the sublime function of the Church and of the 
College to summon each generation to the eternal battle for 
a higher standard of values, and therefore those who have 
the great privilege of an university education are under an 
especial duty to God and man to be valorous warriors in the 
great battle of human values. 








